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The NSF Statutory Mission 



To promote the progress of science; to advance the national health, prosperity, and 
welfare; and to secure the national defense. 




The NSF Vision 

Enabling the Nation’s future through discovery, learning and innovation. 

Realizing the promise of the 21st century depends in large measure on today’s 
investments in science, engineering and mathematics research and education. NSF 
investment - in people, in their ideas, and in the tools they use - will catalyze the strong 
progress in science and engineering needed to secure the Nation’s future. 



On the cover: This image depicts the self-assembly of gold-polymer nanorods into a curved structure. 
NSF-supported research by Chad Mirkin at Northwestern University has generated nanostructures 
with the ability to curve. These are the first nanostructures to exhibit this ability - a critical 
requirement for the utility of nanomaterials in further applications including drug-delivery systems, 
nanoscale electronics, catalysts and light-harvesting materials. NSF is the lead agency for the 
National Nanotechnology Initiative, a multi-agency network working to bolster nanotechnology and 
ensure U.S. dominance in this emerging field. Strong research efforts in nanotechnology are critical 
in order to capitalize on nanotechnology ’ s potential to revolutionize science and engineering and to 
harness all that it offers. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR 




I am pleased to have this opportunity to present the National Science Foundation’s (NSF) 

FY 2004 Performance and Accountability Report. My first nine months as Acting Director have 
confirmed my prior impressions of the Foundation - and what I think you too will conclude from 
reading this report: NSF excels in managing and overseeing the $5.65 billion in taxpayer funding 
entrusted to it, just as it excels in advancing the frontiers of research and education in science and 
engineering. The information provided in this report documents that NSF is a well-managed and 
effective organization with an outstanding staff dedicated to ensuring that America’s future is 
secure and prosperous. 

NSF’s “business” is fundamental research and education. By their very nature, these are long- 
term investments. The pay-offs from these investments do not become apparent for years and 
often decades. Yet, we are certain of their outcome. Advances in science and engineering - 
such as development of the next generation of medical devices that incorporate nanoscale 
engineering and technology; the development of new sensors and filters that will protect 
buildings against chemical attack; supercomputing systems with the capability to process ten 
trillion calculations per second - are critical for securing the homeland, sustaining economic 
prosperity and advancing the quality of life for society as a whole. 

FY 2004 was a busy and productive year for the agency. A record 43,817 proposals were 
received, and nearly 10,400 awards were made. The agency successfully achieved 27 of 30 
performance goals, again exceeding its principal customer service goal of informing at least 70 
percent of applicants about funding decisions within six months. These ongoing achievements 
were underscored by a number of noteworthy commendations, including The President’s Quality 
Award for Management Excellence for exemplary performance in implementing the President’s 
Management Agenda initiative to expand electronic government. Perhaps the most notable 
recognition was NSF’s receiving the second highest ranking among all federal agencies on the list 
of “Best Place to Work” in the government. This was based on the first-ever OPM government- 
wide survey of federal employees - and it clearly reflects the level of commitment and innovation 
that defines both the staff and management at NSF. 

Underlying the Foundation’s programmatic achievements is NSF’s commitment to organizational 
excellence and sound financial management. For the seventh consecutive year, NSF has received 
an unqualified opinion on its financial statements. As required by section 1 1 16(e) of title 31 of 
the United States Code, I am pleased to report that the financial and performance information 
contained in this report is complete and reliable. I am also pleased to report that NSF is in 
substantial compliance with the requirements of the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act of 
1982 (FMFIA) and the Federal Financial Management Improvement Act of 1996 (FFMIA), and 
that there are no material weaknesses in the agency’s management controls. My assessment is 
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based on an independent external consulting firm’ s recent verification and validation review of 
the agency’s GPRA performance results; NSF Management Controls Committee’s organizational 
review conducted in late summer; and the Independent Auditor’s Report received on November 
5, 2004. 

Thank you for your interest in the National Science Foundation. I invite you to visit NSF’s new 
web site ( www.nsf.gov) to learn about the latest discoveries in fundamental science and 
engineering. 




Arden L. Bement, Jr. 
Acting Director 



November 8, 2004 
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Management's Discussion and Analysis 



THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
I. AGENCY PROFILE 



The NSF Mission 

As steward of America’s science and engineering enterprise, the National Science Foundation 
(NSF) supports advancements in science and engineering research and education to ensure that 
the United States maintains leadership in scientific discovery and the development of new 
technologies. Congress established NSF in 1950 as an independent agency of the federal 
government “to promote the progress of science; to advance the national health, prosperity, and 
welfare; and to secure the national defense.” 1 Over the years, NSF acquired additional 
responsibilities including fostering and supporting the development and use of computers and 
other scientific methods and technologies; providing Antarctic research, facilities and logistics 
support; and addressing issues of equal opportunity in science and engineering. NSF is the only 
federal government agency dedicated to supporting fundamental research and education in all 
scientific and engineering disciplines. With an annual budget of about $5.6 billion, NSF 
represents only four percent of the total federal support of research and development (Figure 1) 
but accounts for 20 percent of federal support for basic research conducted at colleges and 
universities. In many fields, including computer science, mathematics and the social sciences, 
NSF is the primary source of federal academic funding (Figure 2). 



Figure 1 



Figure 2. 



Federal Support for Research 
and Development 



NSF Support as a Percent of Total Federal Support 
of Academic Basic Research in Selected Fields 



NSF 




(96%) 




Source: NSF/SRS/R&D Statistics Program, Survey of Federal Funds for Research and Development: Fiscal Years 
2002-04 



1 The National Science Foundation Act of 1950 (P.L. 81-507). 
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Management's Discussion and Analysis 



The NSF Vision: Enabling the Nation’s Future through Discovery, Learning and 
Innovation 

Despite its small size, NSF is widely recognized as the 
catalyst for the advancement of basic research in 
America. NSF funds research that opens new frontiers of 
scientific inquiry and contributes to developing a 
competitive workforce in science and engineering. 

During the Foundation’s more than 50 years of 
leadership, groundbreaking advances in science and 
technology have enabled the United States to become the 
most productive nation in history. Economic growth for 
the last decade has been driven by high technology 
industries and raised the quality of life across society. 

Most importantly, not since World War II have advances 
in science and technology been more critical for ensuring 
our national security and combating terrorism here at 
home and abroad, today and for the future. A host of 
advances are helping to increase safety and security: technologies to protect and monitor the food 
supply against intentional contamination; new sensors and filters to protect buildings against 
chemical attack; new techniques to detect biological infections prior to clinical symptoms; and 
improved security architecture and cryptography to protect critical infrastructure such as 
telecommunication and water supply systems. Clearly, the surest way to keep our nation 
prosperous and secure is to keep it at the forefront of learning, discovery and innovation in 
science and engineering. 

Organizational Structure 

A Director who is appointed by the President and confirmed by the U.S. Senate to serve a six- 
year term heads NSF. A 24-member National Science Board (NSB) establishes policies and 
reviews programs of the Foundation. NSB members, prominent contributors to the science, 
mathematics, engineering and education communities, are also appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate for a six-year term. The Board, of which the NSF director is a member 
ex officio , also serves the President and Congress as an independent advisory body on policies 
related to the U.S. science and engineering enterprise. NSF is structured much like an academic 
institution, with directorates organized by discipline and fields of science and engineering, and 
for science, technology, engineering and math (STEM) education. There are seven program 
directorates, an Office of Polar Programs and two business offices (Figure 3). Appendix 1 
provides a description of each directorate and business office. 

NSF is funded primarily by congressional appropriations and maintains a staff of about 1,300 
(FTEs). NSF also employs about 200 contractors who are engaged in commercial administrative 
activities. Additionally, about 50,000 members of the scientific community donate time each 
year to review proposals and serve in a variety of advisory capacities. To complement the 
permanent workforce, NSF regularly recruits visiting scientists, engineers, and educators who are 




NSF supports research on nano- 
engineered products that can neutralize 
chemical hazards, providing useful tools 
to promote security. Photo courtesy of 
NanoScale Materials, Inc. 
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Management's Discussion and Analysis 



at the forefront of their fields to spend one to three years with the agency . 2 Recruiting active 
researchers and educators to fill rotating assignments infuses new talent and expertise into NSF, 
while also providing these “rotators” with valuable information and knowledge to take back to 
their home institutions. The contributions made by rotators are integral to the Foundation’s 
mission of supporting the entire spectrum of science and engineering research and education and 
help ensure that NSF maintains a close association with the nation’s colleges and universities. 

A recent report on NSF management by the National Academy of Public Administration 
(NAPA ) 3 called NSF’s workforce “its most distinctive organizational characteristic.” The NAPA 
study recognized a “clear need for a mix of rotators and permanent employees.” In addition, 
“Rotators strengthen NSF with fresh academic based research experiences and perspectives.” 
The study also noted “NSF’s success in bringing very specialized scientific expertise to support 
its merit review process is contemporary, as the work-force is self-renewing and cost effective 
due to its on-demand design.” 



Figure 3. 



FY 2004 National Science Foundation Organization Chart 




2 These are appointments made under the Intergovernmental Personnel Act (IP A) or are Visiting Scientists, 
Engineers and Educators (VSEEs). IPAs are funded through program accounts. As of September 30, 
2004, there were 140 IPAs and 33 VSEEs. 
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